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IN a copy of the Rambler, published 
in 1 75 1, Dr. Samuel Johnson, moralizing 
upon the pleasures and vexations of life in 
general and especially upon the "numerous 
and restless anxieties, by which female 
happiness is particularly destroyed/' men- 
tions among other causes of worriment 
"which the envy of fate aims immediately 
at the fair" the discomforting thought 
that not only is " the most fashionable 
brocade subject to stains," but as well 
" a pinner the pride of Brussels may be 
torn by a careless washer!" 1 That 
anxiety on such a score was warranted may 
be readily appreciated when one considers 
the delicacy of such exquisite fabrics as 

iThe Rambler, 1751, XXVIII, p. 9. 



some of those recently bequeathed to the 
Museum by Mrs. Laura F. Hearn, a collec- 
tion of twenty-seven pieces, including a 
group of beautiful eighteenth-century lap- 
pets or pinners that bring to mind the 
picturesque belles of bygone days when 
fine laces were the pride of every feminine 
heart. 

The lappets, which are of the best 
period of Brussels work, date from the 
close of the seventeenth and the early 
years of the eighteenth century, when in 
England, despite the acts of Parliament 
prohibiting the importation of Flemish 
lace, the popularity of the Brussels fabric 
for the elaborate head-dresses of the day 
remained unabated during the reigns of 
William and Mary and Queen Anne. The 
same was true in France where princes of 
the blood and cavaliers vied in extrava- 
gance with the ladies of the court, who 
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appeared coiffed a la fontange with lace 
ruffles piled high upon the head, the lappets 
or pinners 1 hanging free at the back or 
brought to the front and gracefully ad- 
justed at one side of the bodice. 2 One 
of the most interesting pieces of the Hearn 
Collection is a strip with lappet ends 
designed for the trimming of a cap or 
head-dress. This is of old Brussels pillow 
lace of such exquisite quality that it is 
difficult in this age of restless activity to 
visualize a feminine temperament of 
sufficient serenity to spin such gossamer 
thread or one with adequate patience to 
manipulate the hundreds of bobbins 
necessary to weave the intricate pattern. 

Another beautiful piece is a charming 
berthe of point d'Angleterre dating from 
the same period, resembling in its design 
the silk patterns produced at Lyons during 
the later years of the reign of Louis XIV. 
This, as is also the case with the smaller 
cape of point de France, was in its original 
form a deep flounce, probably from the 
vestment of some church dignitary and, 
like many others, was remodeled in the 
Second Empire when with the low-cut 
bodice capes such as these were de rigueur. 

Among the needlepoints of the collection 
are several strips of the so-called point 
d'Espagne, a variant of the Venetian fabric 
dating from the early seventeenth century. 
This is neither the point plat, the point de 
rose, nor the gros point, differing from each 
of these in having the pattern uniformly 
outlined with a buttonholed cordonnet, 
similar to the point d'Alencon, the short, 
closely set brides being embellished with 
occasional thorny picots. This, like simi- 
lar work of the Venetian school of the same 
period, marks an epoch in the craftsmanship 
of Europe when the inspiration of Levan- 
tine art, already long evidenced in the 
loomwork of Italy, was beginning to make 
itself felt in the more recently developed 
lace industry. In both the Italian and 
the Spanish fabrics of this character we 
find the same floral forms, but each is 



x The term " pinner "is sometimes applied to the 
head-dress itself. 

2 See Palliser, History of Lace, 1902, fig. 79 
and plate LXXXIII. 



distinctive of the environment that pro- 
duced it. In the Venetian lace we have, 
instead of the heavy foliation of the charac- 
teristic Renaissance scroll, a delicate 
tracery such as is found in the charming 
borders of Persian manuscripts or the 
exquisite tooling of Levantine leatherwork, 
combined with the same tulip, carnation, 
and long-pointed leaves with serrated 
edges that are found in Rhodian pottery 
or in the carpets of the Near East. Just 
as the Coptic weaves reflect in their pat- 
terns the Roman mosaics, so these laces 
repeat the exotic motifs originating in the 
Orient, a passing phase of decoration which 
left its imprint on Italian fabrics but which 
gradually disappeared under the reaction- 
ary influence of an art more purely na- 
tional. In the so-called point d'Espagne, 
however, while the same floral forms ap- 
pear, the work is much more compact; the 
graceful scroll becomes a series of inter- 
laced circular stems with foliated terminals 
that show none of the freedom of the Italian 
patterns, and the completed work is 
stamped with the same effect of massed 
motifs that is found in the Dutch pillow 
laces of the same period. 

In attributing all fine needlepoint to 
Venetian workers, the fact is often over- 
looked that in many of the north Italian 
cities expert lace-making might readily 
have developed through the medium of 
the embroidery guilds, or through the 
migration of those skilled in the technique; 
and it may yet be demonstrated that this 
class of needlepoint laces, so distinct from 
the true Italian type, is the product of 
some center other than the city of the la- 
goons. These laces, both those attributed 
to Venice and as well the point d' Espagne, 
have an individuality quite as marked as 
that of the Lucchese weaves of the four- 
teenth century; but their exact provenance 
is yet to be determined. The Italian 
laces may be the work of some center or 
designed for Venetian workers by some 
special artist — for instance a master like 
Pisanello — whose adventurous spirit had 
led him to the sumptuous courts of the 
East. The point d'Espagne in turn may 
be the work of Dutch lace-makers resident 
in Spain or in Holland where the tulip 
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motif 1 was quite as popular as in the 
Levant. 

Another piece worthy of special mention 
is a charming panel of Venetian point 
showing a large variety of stitches. The 
design is made up of a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of foliated scrolls springing from a 
central motif and represents a later develop- 
ment of the seventeenth-century fabric 
when the worker becoming more adept 
had wearied of the established type and 
had ventured into a broader field of orna- 
mentation. 

With the accession of these many 
beautiful examples of early Brussels work, 
the Museum collection with its splendid 
historical pieces is placed far in advance of 
any foreign museum. In no collection 
on the continent, either the Leidt Collec- 
tion at Bruges or the wonderful laces of 
the Musee Cinquantenaire at Brussels, do 
the Flemish laces excel in beauty those 
found in our own Museum. 

For the present the laces will be exhibited 
in the Room of Recent Accessions, as the 
lace galleries are in process of rearrange- 
ment. F. M. 



NEW GALLERIES OF SILVER- 
WARE AND CERAMICS 

IN discussing the never-settled question 
as to the plan of arrangement of an art 
museum, it is usually admitted that three 
general schemes are possible. First, a 
period arrangement, grouping all objects 
of whatever kind according to the place, 
school, and time of their manufacture, 
regardless of material, use, and technique. 
Such an order is of great value to the stu- 
dent of history and to the general public, 
but it fails in usefulness to the craftsman 
and designer, and is really suited only to a 
small and carefully selected collection, 
since the development of any particular 



1 The tulip was already in cultivation in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century and in the Nether- 
lands this flower became the center of frenzied 
finance in 1634 when victims of the "tulipo- 
mania" paid fabulous prices for a single bulb. 



phase of art soon makes a museum so 
arranged unwieldy and ill balanced. 

Second, an arrangement according to 
material; grouping, for instance, all the 
metalwork together in one place, the tex- 
tiles in another, ceramics in a third, each 
isolated, and all illustrating the develop- 
ment of technique rather than of style. 
The rich and valuable collections of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington are so arranged, and their use- 
fulness has been tried for nearly two 
generations by the students of industrial 
art from many government schools, al- 
though the museum as a whole scarcely 
answers the needs or arouses the interest 
of the average visitor who has no active 
participation in the crafts. 

The third scheme, and to many minds 
the ideal one for a museum, especially an 
American museum, combines the first two 
methods, so that in one part of the building 
there is a complete historical series of period 
rooms furnished, so far as possible, with fine 
examples of the different arts of each age, 
grouped to suggest the atmosphere and 
taste of the time. Such a series of galleries, 
each containing very good and characteris- 
tic works of art and no unimportant speci- 
mens, would furnish for the general visitor 
a stimulating exhibition, embracing all of 
the museum he really needs to see, and all 
that he can see without undue fatigue. 
However, supplementary to these period 
galleries would be others devoted to the 
special collections, so that the student of 
silver, for instance, could go at once to 
the metalwork section and find grouped 
together chronologically hundreds of tea 
pots, beakers, and spoons, from all of which 
he could gather knowledge and ideas with- 
out the necessity of running from a 
sixteenth-century room on one floor to an 
eighteenth on another, and back again, 
picking out silverware from a mass of 
furniture, tapestries, and other types of 
artistic production in no way related to 
the technique he wished to study. 

In the first days of the Department of 
Decorative Arts, when the collections were 
small, it was possible to follow the historical 
or period plan with few deviations, but in 
recent years the increase of our possessions 
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